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actually lying two or three deep.   The third division of
the French army fled;  it was too terrified to stand an
attack, though it alone far outnumbered Henry's entire.
force.

One fact stands out in all the battles. The English
The archers decided them. Not only could they shoot farther
Are&n! and faster than any crossbowmen, or French archers, but
when properly backed they could stop heavy cavalry.
The day of the knights in armour was over. Their charges,
hitherto thought irresistible, could be broken by archers
and steady infantry. The best missile weapons won. The
same fact has been shown over and over again in the
history of war. Just as the longbow beat the crossbow,
so the musket beat the bow, the rifle replaced the smooth
bore, the breech-loader triumphed over the muzzle-"
loader, and the magazine-rifle and the machine-gun held
the field, with increased range and rapidity of fire, till
they in their turn were knocked out by the big long-range
gun, firing shells charged with high explosive.

Yet although England could beat the French in pitched
Reasons battles, they were not numerous enough to hold the
English country. They could overrun it; the Duke of Lancaster
could march across the south of France, and none dared
meet him in battle. Yet when the French remained in
their walled towns they were safe. In days when artillery
was scarcely used, and was very cumbrous and short in
range, sieges were long affairs, needing many men and
costing many lives. Thus when the French had learned
wisdom; when they risked no pitched battles, but fought
behind walls; when they kept up a continual warfare on
small parties, the English power drooped. Bit by bit
Bertrand du Guesclin regained all that had been lost.
When Edward III died the English possessions had
dwindled down to Bordeaux, a strip of Gascony, and
Calais; in Richard IFs reign the French even in-